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From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
ATMOSPHERICAL ELECTRICITY.—PART I. 


As we proceed in our enquiries, even 
through the most popular departments of na- 
tural history, we shall occasionally meet with 
phenomena that appear to be veiled in im- 


penetrable mystery; but the progress that | 


has been already achieved by the toils of 
science, and the wonderful discoveries that 
have been effected, encourage us to most 
earnest perseverance, and warrant the most 
sanguine expectations that light will be yet 
thrown on the paths that are now so obscured. 
The astronomer has discovered the laws which 
regulate the motions and courses of the dis- 
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forming the experiment with the kite was | during the war which Belisarius waged against 
materially improved, and philosophers now be-|the Vandals. In all these instances, the at- 
came convinced of the fact, that, under par-| mosphere was, in the manner we have de- 
ticular circumstances, clouds become highly | seribed, highly impregnated with electric 
charged with electrical matter, which in such | fluid, and the metal of the spears and javelins 
storms flashes from cloud to cloud, or down} being good conductors, attracted it visibly. 
to the earth, which may be regarded as the | Owing to the same cause, the hair of the 
proper reservoir of this mysterious and subtile | head has appeared as if on fire, an instance 
agent. lof which Pliny states that he himself wit- 
Having now, then, established the fact that | nessed. The manes of horses, and the tips of 
this invisible fluid exists, and indeed pervades | their ears, have on such occasions appeared 
all bodies, we must next understand, that, | luminous. 
when accumulated beyond its natural quantity | The electric matter, or some peculiar mo- 
iin any body, it will discharge itself to the|dification of it, occasionally collects, as in 
nearest and readiest conductor that may come | balls or masses of fire, which, without doing 
within what may be called the “ striking dis-| any harm, alight on or descend round the 
\tance.” ‘This electric fluid, however, does | masts of ships. They are by seamen called 
|not pass so readily along some as along other | the Freres or Sr. Ermo; and when only two 
|bodies: thus, through glass, sulphur, silks, | appear, one on each mast-head, they have 

















}atmospheric air, &c., it passes very slowly, | been called Casror and Poitux, because such 
\if at all; and these are, therefore, called Bap |a light appeared on the caps of each of those 
|or NoN-conpucTors, while, through metals, | heroes when they sailed in the Argonautic 
|charcoal, melted wax, water, &c., it passes | expedition. We shall here pause to describe 
| very readily, whence they are termed coop! this phenomenon, before proceeding to others 
|conpucTors. Its passage through some me- | connected with atmospherical electricity. 

tals is incredibly rapid ; it is truly “ swift as 
| the lightning which doth cease to be ere one | 
‘can say ‘It lightens.’” ‘Through a wire ex- 





ST. ELMO’s FIRE——CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


When a ship, bearing a bold and intrepid 





















tant heavenly bodies; the geologist has pene- | tending a length of more than two miies, Dr. | 
trated into the bosom, and exposed the inter-| Watson and several of the members of the | 
nal structure of the loftiest mountains and the | Roval Society passed an electrical charge, 


crew, is sailing beneath a sky that may be 


'said to be pregnant with lightning and other 






deepest valleys; the chemist has broken down, | 


tried in his crucible, and analysed every tan- 
gible substance ; but there are yet agents of 
infinite importance which minister to the 


° : | . . . . ° | 
great economy of nature, and which are of| was nearly six miles in length, yet no sensible | 
so subtile a description as to escape being | interval elapsed during the passage of the | 


tested by the most delicate modes of investi- 


and the gentlemen at each extremity of the 
| wire felt the shock at the same instant. In 
| another of Dr. Watson’s experiments, the 
\circuit through which the electricity passed 


fluid from one extremity to the other. We 


\fiery meteors, her position is truly fearful 
;and sublime. The sea that bears her along 
becomes agitated—the thunder moans in the 


| distance— 


“ High on the mast with pale and livid rays, 
Amidst the gloom, portentous meteors blaze.” 


} . ‘ 
“In the month of June, 1808,” says an 


gation. Ages passed away, during which the | have stated that the air is a bad conductor ;| observer, “ passing from the island of Ivica 
most zealous and accomplished philosophers but when it is removed—that is, when a body | to that of Majorca, on board a Spanish Ma- 
had no conception of the existence of that | is placed in an exhausted air-pump, or in a | lacca ship, fitted as a cartel, and manned by 
universally pervading fluid, which still flashed | vacuum—its electricity escapes rapidly. How, | about thirty Russians, Genoese, Valencians, 


round in the lightning, and shone in the fiery 
prodigies, which, from time to time, swept 
athwart the disturbed aspect of the heavens. 
It had been known that amber, when rubbed, 
possessed the property of attracting light bo- 


dies to it; it had been observed that by simi- | 


lar means some other substances would dis- 
play the same power; but the genius of 
discovery yet moved only slowly onwards, 
and it remained for the illustrious Dr. Frank- 
lin to apply what he had seen on a small 
scale from electrical batteries, to the pheno- 
mena which are observed during thunder- 
storms. It occurred to him, that by means 
of a common kite he should have a ready 
access to the regions of thunder, and, by at- 


then, does it happen that the air becomes at 
times so highly charged with electricity’? The 
| reason is this, that water is a good conductor, 
_and it is the aqueous vapour in the atmosphere 
|that becomes thus impregnated. Instances, 
are recorded, on the best authority, of the at- 
mosphere having been sur-charged to a re- 
|markable degree with electric matter. Cvesar 
informs us in his Commentaries, that, in the 
African war, after a tremendous storm, the 
points of the darts of the soldiers shone with 
a spontaneous light. “ Inthe month of Febru- 
ary,” says he, “ about the second watch, there 
suddenly arose a great cloud, followed by a 
dreadful storm of hail, and in the same night 
the points of the darts of the fifth legion ap- 





taching a proper conductor to the kite, he ex- peared on fire.” During the night before the 
pected to succeed in drawing down the elec-| battle which Posthumius gained over the Sa- 
tric fluid. His experiment was completely | bines, the Roman javelins emitted a light like 
successful. Subsequently, the method of per-| torches; and a similar exhibition occurred 


‘and Catalonians, a fine southerly gale, by 
'seven in tne evening, brought us within six 
|or seven leagues of the anchorage in Palma 
|bay. About this time, the sea breeze failing 
us astern, was shortly succeeded by light and 
| baffling breezes off the land. No sooner had 
'the setting sun withdrawn his golden beams 
ifrom the tops of the lofty hills which rise to 
ithe westward of the town, than a thick and 
| impenetrable cloud, gathering on the summit 
|of Mount Galatzo, spread gradual darkness 
on the hills below, and extended at length a 
| premature obscurity along the very surface 
lof the shore. About nine, the ship became 
becalmed. The darkness was intense, and 
|rendered still more sensible by the yellow 
ifire that gleamed upon the horizon to the 
|south, and aggravated by the deep-toned 
thunder which rolled at intervals on the 
| mountain, accompanied by the quick rapidity 
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of that forked lightning whose eccentric course | ternaturally charged with the electric fluid, 
and dire effects set all description at defiance. pene. under ordinary circumstances, remains 
By half-past nine, the hands were sent aloft | invisible, and produces no sensible phenome- 
to furl top-gallant-sails and reef the t topsails, | non. It is only when its equilibrium is dis- 
in preparation for the threatening storm. | turbed that it becomes perceptible to us. If 
When retiring to rest, a sudden cry of St. | we charge a body with more electric matter 
Elmo, and St. Anne, was heard from those | than it should naturally contain, and bring it 
aloft, and fore and aft the deck. An inter-| near to one which contains less than it should 
preter called lustily down the hatchway that | naturally possess, the fluid from the former 
St. Elmo was on board, and desired me to| flashes immediately to the latter, and, in so 
come up. A few steps were suflicient, and to doing, light, heat, and sound are emitted. 
my great surprise I found the topsail-yards| When the electric light is examined by 
deserted, the sails loose, and beating in the | means of a prism, it is found to be composed 
inconstant breeze, the awe-struck and reli-| of the same seven coloured rays as the solar 
gious mariners bareheaded, on their knees, | light; but the proportion of the rays and 
with hands uplifted, in voice and attitude of| colour of the sparks varies according to cir- 
prayer, in earnest and muttering devotion to|cumstances. ‘A short spark,” says Dr. 
St. Elmo and St. Anne. On observing the | Thomson, “ is always white; a long spark is 
appearance of the masts, the maintop-gallant- |usually reddish, or rather purplish.” When}: 
mast-head, from the truck, for three feet the spark is feeble, the most refrangible of 
down, was perfectly enveloped in a cold blaze |the primary rays appear; but when strong, 
of pale phosphorus-looking light, completely | it is of dazzling whiteness. As the late Sir 
embracing the circumference of the mast, and | John Leslie, however, observed, the species 
attended with a flitting or creeping motion.|of the light emitted depends very much on 
This curious illumination continued with un- | the peculiar nature of the substance affected. 
diminished intensity for the space of eight or| A lump of sugar glows with a green light 
ten minutes, when becoming gradually fainter | | when electrified. ‘A ball of wood or ivory 
and less extensive, it finally disappeared, after |emits a crimson, and a body of powdered 
a duration of above half an hour. The sea-| ‘charcoal throws out a yellow gleam. The 
men, in the mean time, having finished their | heat evolved is best exemplified by the effects 
devotions, and observing the lights to remain | of lightning, which has been repeatedly known 
stationary, returned promptly to the yards, | to melt i iron; nay, even it has been observed 
and, under favour of this “ spirit of the) to vitrify, or convert into a glassy substance, 
storm,” now performed that duty which ina} ‘the sand which it has struck ; in confirmation 
critical juncture had been abandoned, under | of which curious fact, we may cite the follow- 
the influence of their superstitious apprehen-| ing from the Leoden Literary Gazette:*— 
sions. During the prevalence of the lights, “It is well known, that, on the highest moun- 
as well as through the remaining hours of| tains, tubes of vitrified matter have been found, 
the night, the wind, with the exception of} the exact mode of the production of which has 
occasional puffs, continued light and variable, | been hitherto undiscovered, but which natural 
and the morning returned with a clear sky, a| philosophers have in general ascribed to the 
hot sun, and a light southerly breeze, which | effects of lightning falling on a sandy soil, and 
in due time brought us safe to our anchorage | melting or vitrifying the sand to a greater or 
at Palermo.”* less depth. All doubt on the subject is now 

The author of the Memoirs of Count de} removed by similar tubes having been seen 
Forbin, in deseribing a storm at sea, also ob-| instantly formed in places where lightning 
serves, “ We saw upon different parts of the} has fallen. 
ship above thirty of St. Elmo’s fires, and| philosopher, has collected several in Ger- 
among the rest there was one upcn the top of | many, which he has presented through M. 
the vane of the mainmast more than a foot in Arago, to the French Academy. ‘They are 
height. I ordered one of the soldiers to take | remarkably large: one is about nineteen feet 
it down. When he was on the top, he heard} long. It is difficult to conceive how the dis- 
the fire, and stated that its noise resembled| charge of an electrical cloud can melt and 
that of fired wet gunpowder. I ordered him| vitrify a mass of sand so dense. A similar 
to lower the vane and come down; but/ effect could scarcely be produced by the most 
scarcely had he taken the vane from its| intense furnaces.” The loudness of the sound 
place, when the fire fixed itself upon the top| will depend on the intensity and rapidity of 
of the mainmast, from which it was impossible | the shock, and the extent of the surface of 
to remove it.”t Sailors superstitiously be-| the body whence the discharge takes place. 
lieve, that so long as this light glows sta-|if the ball which terminates the discharging 
tionary on the mast-head, the vessel is under | rod be tapered to a point, the sound becomes 
the friendly guidance of this aerial demi-god;| dull and obscure, and the more so, as the 
but if it descend, they prognosticate a gale of| point is rendered more acute. When the 
wind, or some other disaster, the severity of| vibrations succeed each other very quickly, 
which they consider indicated by the depth | their impressions are confounded on the ear 
of its ‘descent. into one sound. But this will be further con- 

On all these occasions, the atmosphere, by| sidered, when we proceed to examine the 
means of the moisture it contains, was pre-| causes of, and phenomena attending, thunder- 
storms. 








* An account of the Fire of St. Elmo. Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, vol. ix. 


i * No. for March 29, 1828.—Art. Natural Vitrifica- 
+ Philosophical Transactions, vo}. xlviii. 


tions. 























M. Fiedler, a young German} 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


A Poet's Portfolio; or Minor Poems. In 
Three Books. By James Montgomery. 
(Concluded from p. 10.) 


But we find we are rambling through the 
volume, and neglecting what may be. consi- 
dered its most important piece, at least as 
far as length is concerned. We allude toa 
poem, in the heroic stanza, entitled “ Lord 
Falkland’s Dream,”’—a supposed vision the 
night before he fell at Newbury—of which 
the poetical drift is a denunciation against 
civil war, and indeed against war in every 
shape. The sentiment which pervades this 
poem is commendable, but we confess we are 
not fond of visions, and wish in general that 
good advice were conveyed in any other way. 
The “ Voyage of the Blind,” a powerful and 
impressive poem which follow s, is founded on 
a remarkable fact, namely, the voyage of the 
ship Rodeur, in the year 1819, from Africa, 
with a slave cargo on board, when, owing to 
the occurrence of ophthalmia among the slaves, 
both crew and captives became blind, with the 
exception of one seaman, on whom the fate 
of the vessel depended, and by whom it was 
ultimately guided into the harbour of Gua- 
daloupe. The poem opens with a fine stan- 
Za — 


“ O’er Africa the morning broke, 
And many a negro land revealed, 
From Europe’s eye and Europe’s yoke 
In Nature’s inmost heart concealed ; 
Here rolled the Nile his glittering train 
From Ethiopia to the main, 
And Niger there uncoiled his length, 
That hides his fountain aud his strength 
Among the realms of noon ; 
Casting away their robes of night, 
Forth stood in nakedness of light 
The mountains of the moon.” 


The appearance of the disease, and the first 
fatal conviction among the crew that sight 
was gone for ever, and that they were left 
without a guiding star upon a trackless ocean, 
is thus described :— 


“The twofold plague no power could check, 

Unseen its withering arrows flew ; 

It walk’d in silence on the deck, 

And smote from stem to stern the crew : 
—As glow-worms dwindle in the shade, 
As lamps in charnel-houses fade, 

From every orb, with vision fired, 
In flitting sparks the light retired ; 

The sufferers saw it go, 

And o’er the ship, the sea, the skies, 
Pursued it with their failing eyes, 
Till all was black below. 


“ A murmur swell’d along the gale, 
All rose and held their breath to hear ; 
All look’d, but none could spy a sail, 
Although a sail was near ; 
—‘Help! help!’ our beckoning sailors cried ; 
‘Help! help! a hundred tongues replied’: 
Then hideous elamour rent the air, 
Questions and answers of despair ; 
Few words the mystery clear'd : 
The pest had found that second bark, 
Where every eye but his was dark, 
Whose hand the vessel steer’d.” 


We will not farther pursue this horrible 
voyage, but turn to another very powerful 
production, which succeeds it, and which 
bears the somewhat singular title of “A 
Story without a Name.” As a narrative 
poem, though deseltory, and lea\ing many 
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gaps to be filled up by the imagination, it | 
seems to us among the most successful of the 
author’s pieces. It is the history of a fratri- 
cide—one who “rashly, yet not in sudden 
wrath,” had slain his only brother, and who is 
haunted unceasingly, like Dion, by the me- 
mory of his crime. 


“ In vain he strove to fly the scene, 

And breathe beyond that time; 

Tormented memory glared between ; 
Immortal seemed his crime: 

His thoughts, his words, his actions all 
Turned on his fallen brother; 

That hour he never could recall, 
Nor ever live another. 


“ To him the very clouds stood still, 

The ground appeared unchanged ; 

One light was ever on the hill, 
—That hill where’er he ranged : 

He heard the brook, the birds, the wind, 
Sound in the glen below ; 

The self-same tree he cower’d behind, 
He struck the self-same blow.” 


All friends have forsaken him save one, 
but she, as if the cords of affection and sym- | 
pathy were drawn tighter by the breaking of 
all other ties, only becomes the more attach- 
ed, the more inseparable. 


“ He had no friend on earth but thee, 

No hope in heaven above, 

By day and night, o’er land and sea, 
No refuge but thy love ; 

Nor time nor place, nor crime nor shame, 
Could change thy spousal.truth ; 

In desolate old age the saine 
As in the joy of youth. 

” o * « ” = * 


“ He wandered here, he wandered there, 

And she his angel guide ;— 

The silent spectre of Despair, 
With Mercy at his side. 

Whose leve and loveliness alone 
Shed comfort round his gloom, | 

Pale as the monumental stone 
That watches o’er a tomb.” 


The desolate pair have crossed the Atlan- 
tic ; in vain the fratricide seeks death; storm 
and pestilence have no power over him; 
amidst the wild beasts and reptiles of the 
desert he sleeps and wakes unharmed; in 
the battle field death flies from him; and 
when he tries to nerve his arm to suicide, 
it is paralysed by some unseen and irresisti- 
ble power. It is on the scaffold that he is 
destined to expiate his guilt: following the 

im impulse of his fate, he returns to his 
country ; still with the partner of his love 
and of his sorrows by his side. 


“ They land,—they take the wonted road, 

By twice ten years estranged ; 

The trees, the fields, their old abode, 
Objects and men had changed : 

Familiar faces, forms endear’d, 
Each well-remembered name, 

From earth itself had disappear’d, 
Or seem’d no more the same. 


“ The old were dead, the young were old ; 

Children to men had sprung ; 

And every eye to them was coid, 
And silent every tongue ; 

Friendless, companionless they roam, 
Amidst their native scene ; 

In drearier banishment at home, 
Than savage climes had been.” 


Justice “seizes on his prey,” and he is 
consigned to a dungeon, which his wife is 


not permitted to share with him. At last | 
the trial comes. | 


j 
“ On him, while every eye was fixed, | 
And every lip repress’d, 
Without a voice, the rage unmix’d, 


That boiled in every breast : 


It seemed, as though that deed abhorr’d, 
In years far distant done, 

Had cut asunder every cord 
Of fellowship but one,— 


“ That one indissolubly bound 
A feeble woman’s heart, 
—Faithful in every trial found, | 
Long had she borne her part ; 
Now at his helpless side alone, 
Girt with infuriate crowds, 
Like the new moon her meekness shone, | 
Pale through a gulf of clouds.” 


He is condemned, as might be expected ; 


and the fourth day after his trial is to be the 
last of his existence. The third night has 
already arrived. 


“ That night by special grace she wakes 

In the lone convict’s cell, 

With him for whom the morrow breaks, 
To light to heaven or hell ; 

Dread sounds of preparation rend 
The dungeon's ponderous roof ; 

The hammer’s doubling strokes descend, 
The scaffold creaks aloof. 


“ She watch’d his features through the shade, 

Whick glimmering embers broke ; 

Both from their inmost spirit prayed ; 
They prayed, but seldom spoke : 

Moments meanwhile were years to him; 
Her grief forgot their flight, 

Till on the hearth the fire grew dim; 
She turned, and lo! the light! 


« The light, less welcome to her cyes, 

The loveliest light of morn, 

Than the dark glare of felon’s eyes, 
Through grated cells forlorn. 

The cool fresh breeze from heaven that blew 
The free lark’s mounting strains, 

She felt in drops of icy dew, 
She heard, like groans and chains. 


“ ¢ Farewell !"—’twas but a word, yet more 

Was uttered in that sound, 

Than love had ever told before, 
Or sorrow yet had found : 

They kiss like meeting flame,-—they part 
Like flames asunder driven; 

Lip cleaves to lip, heart beats on heart 
Till soul from soul is riven.” 


On the catastrophe we need not dwell. 
We have quoted enough, we think, to show 
that in this poem James Montgomery has 
displayed no common energy and originality. 
The piece entitled a “ Voyage round the 
World,” has some pretty stanzas, but wants 
a connecting purpose. “ Birds,” is a pleas- 
ing capriccio in verse. The stanzas entitled 
* A Lucid Interval,”—(though we cannot per- 
ceive the propriety of the title,) are very 
beautiful. Of the remaining pieces, “ The 
Snake in the Grass,” “‘‘The Retreat,” and “A 
Recollection of Mary F***,” are our chief 
favourites. But the finest of the shorter 
lyrical pieces, is “* Recluse,” with which we 
shall conclude our extracts. 


“ A fountain issuing into light 
Before a marble palace, threw 
To heaven its column pure and bright, 
Returning thence in showers of dew ; 
But soon an humbler course it took, 
And glid away the nameless brook. 


| 





“ Flowers on its grassy margin sprang, 
Flics o’er its eddying surface played, 
Rirds midst the alder-branches sang, 
Flocks through the verdant meadows stray'd ; 
The weary there lay down to rest, 
And there the haleyon built her nest. 


“Twas beautiful, to stand and watch 
The fountain’s crystal turn to gems, 
And from the sky such colours catch, 
As if ‘twere raining diadems ; 
Yet all was cold and curious art, 
That charm’d the eye, but miss’d the heart. 


* Dearer to me the little stream, 
Whose unimprisoned waters run 
Wild as the changes of a dream, 
By ruck and glen, through shade and sun; 
Its luvely links had power to bind 
In welcome chains my wandering mind. 


“So thought I, when | saw the face, 
By happy portraiture reveal’d, 
Of one, adorn’d with every grace, 
—Her name and cate from me conceal’d, 
But not her story ;—she had been 


“ She cast her glory round a court, 
And frolie’d in the gayest ring, 
Where fashion’s highborn minions sport, 
Like sparkling fire-flies on the wing ; 
Bat thence, when love had toached her soul, 
To nature and to truth she stole. 


| The pride of many a splendid scene. 
| 


| 
| 
} 
“ From din, and pageantry, and strife, 
' Midst woods and mountains, vales and plains, 
She treads the paths of lowly life, 
Yet in a bosom circle reigns, 
No fountain scattering diamond showers, 
But the sweet streamlet watering flowers.” 


We now close this volume, sincerely wish- 
ing to meet its author again; for there is 
something in all his poetry, which makes 
fiction the most impressive teacher of truth 
and wisdom; and by which, while the intel- 
lect is gratified and the imagination roused, 
the heart, if it retains any sensibility to ten- 
der or elevating emotions, cannot fail to be 
made better. 








| From the Genessee Farmer 


THE CUT WORM. 


Although all insect life, in the worm or 
maggot state, is more tenacious of existence 
than in any other, the cut worm deserves a 
high rank in the class of invincibles. In 
seeking for a destructive or preventive agent, 
a broad ring of mercurial ointment was first 
tried, as a boundary or barrier to their mo- 
tion. This was passed with great precipi- 
tancy, and even tasted with apparent in- 
difference. In the same manner a number 
were surrounded alternately with a solution 
of oxygen, muriate of mercury, oil of vitriol, 
aqua fortis, japan varnish, spirits of turpen- 
tine, and spirit gas, most of which were first 
tasted by the worms, and then heedlessly 
forded. A little oil of vitriol was applied to 
the head of one, which he seemed to dislike 
when it came to his mouth, but was unharm- 
ed by its action. Nitric acid was applied in 
the same manner and with the same result. 
A number were immersed in a saturated so- 
lution of corrosive sublimate, which caused 
them to disgorge the green contents of their 
stomachs, and to writhe for a time as though 
in a dying state. . When their motions had 
ceased, they were removed from the bath, 
and in one minute were fully resuscitated, and 
scudded away as fast as possible. Some fresh 
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ones were next dropped into sulphuric acid, | 
(oil of vitriol,) which caused also a disgorge- | 
ment and writhing viviently, for a shorter | 
space. On its ceasing they were removed, | 


bees ; and they effectually protected the latter 
from their natural enemies—the mode of 
doing which he thus briefly explained ; 

“| raise the hive above the bench with 


and lay as many insects that feign death | little blocks at each corner, say from one and 


when disturbed, or think themselves observed. 
From this condition they suddenly started 
into life, and scampered away as if nothing 
had happened. The conclusion was irresisti- 
ble, that however vigorous transpiration 
might be, the imbibing power was wanting, 
or obedient to their will. None of the alka- 
lies were tried, but the idea was suggested 
that their spiraculi may be closed with an 
oily substance, and these would remove it and 
destroy them. But after the above experi- 
ments, we had little hope of finding an anti- 
dote in the apothecary shop. Like the cur- 
culio, this enemy requires mechanical and 
not chemical warfare for its destruction. 

In despair of finding out a remedy for their 
ravages, the owner of a young nursery of 
some thousands of trees in this city, when all 


the budding and grafting was threatened with | 


destruction by their seizing the tender buds, 
when they first gave signs that the budding 
was successful, he was induced to carry a 
few to the poultry yard. ‘The avidity with 
which they were devoured, left no doubt of 
their being a perfect dessert for fowls. Ac- 
cordingly they were invited, together with all 
of his neighbours, to a banquet in the nur- 
sery. A few worms placed beside the stocks 
for a bait were first picked up, and as is their 
wont, more were immediately sought by 
scratching were the first were found. This 


operation succeeding to the extent of their 


inclinations, the whole tribe immediately be- 
came hunters of the cut worm, and very little 
experience pointed the proper places and ne- 
cessary depth beyond which they found it 
useless to scratch. ‘The number eat by each 
fowl it were useless to calculate, but with 
crops distended nearly to bursting, they were 
withdrawn for fear of bad consequences to 
themselves. No mortality to the fowls fol- 
lowed, and they were subsequently introduced 
a few times, till their scratching mania threat- 
ened the entire destruction of the nursery, 
which was planted but the year before. 
They however accomplished a great work in 
a short space, and have recommended their 
species for this useful work. M. 


From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 


HOW TO GET RID OF THE BEE MOTH. 


Conversing, a few days since, with an in- 
telligent farmer in the southwest part of 
Bucks county, I queried with him relative to 
his success in raising bees, which were ob- 
served in a corner of his garden. I had 
noted nothing remarkable in the situation or 
position of the hives—neither was there any 
thing peculiar in their form—but the bees in 
all of them appeared uncommonly active. The 
farmer pointed toa number of boxes and 
calabashes, which he had placed in various 
parts of the garden, elevated in such a man- 
ner as to attract wrens, which I could per- 
ceive had established a residence in each of 
these simple and easily prepared apartments. 
These, he said, were the guardians of his 


+ 


\a half to two inches, so as to allow the wren 
to pass under it. ‘This being done, the little 
|domiciles should be raised in different situa- 
tions about the garden, taking care to have 
|one or more of them contiguous to the bee- 
hives. ‘The wrens will then watch the moth, 
with great assiduity, as I have frequently 
| seen, often entering the hive after the miller, 
seizing it, and bearing it to its young, or de- 
vouring it onthe spot. I have often seen the 
little bird enter the hive, and in the twinkling 
of an cye returning with its prey, without, 
apparently, disturbing the bees in the least, or 
even manifesting the least degree of fear, 
although the bees were on all sides. Since | 
have been in this practice,” he continued, “ I 
am not conscious of having had a single hive 
materially injured by the bee moth.” I 
observed a number of the habitations above 
named, about the garden, and they all ap- 
peared filled with sticks, as if occupied by 
wrens. My friend observed that he found 
| it necessary not to leave the door of the en- 
|trance too large—as bluebirds would some- 
times take possession under such circum- 
stances, and these were implacable enemies 
to the wren. 

This little specimen of practical philosophy 
pleased me exceedingly, and set me to reflect- 
ing how much useful knowledge might be ob- 
tained by a little observation, and at a very 
small share of expense. While onthe other 
hand, by neglecting to make a proper use of 
|our senses, we are continually persecuting 

some of our most useful auxiliaries in the 
animal creation! ‘Take as a specimen the 
| unrelenting persecution with which we follow 
| the kingbird, as a bee catcher! Experience 
has proved that this bird never disturbs the 
working bees—but a quantity of drones have 
frequently been found in their crops! The 
blackbird is also proscribed; and he is de- 
|stroyed without hesitation by every urchin 
who can carry a gun. But observation 
teaches us that the principal food of all the 
different tribes bearing this name, is the va- 
rious families of noxious insects which infest 
our fields and orchards—among which may 
be classed those destructive worms which 
have committed such ravages on our corn 
fields the present season. ‘The woodpecker 
and sapsucker have also been placed under 
ban, as enemies to the interest of the orchard- 
ist. , But the enlightened Wilson has shown 
that they should properly be ranked among 
his truest friends. He also, if I mistake not, 
confirms the above trait in the character of 
the kingbird. If our attention were more 
devoted to enquiries of this nature, besides 
|the practical utility which would naturally 
result, we should, moreover, be taught a les- 
son of humanity, and learn how much a know- 
ledge of the laws of nature is to be preferred 
before the crude notions and false prejudices 
which so much abound in the world. 

“ As he who studies nature’s laws, 


From certain truths his maxims draws.” 
AGRICOLA. 





PROGRESS OF NEWSPAPERS. 


A lecture on printing was lately delivered 
before the Portsmouth Lyceum, by C. W. 
Brewster, one of the proprietors and editors 
of the Portsmouth Journal. This lecture has 
been printed in a pamphlet form, and contains 
much interesting information. Indeed it is a 
complete exposition of the art of printing and 
publishing as practised at the present day— 
including stereotype and lithographic print- 
ing. Much important information is thus 
embraced in a pamphlet of small size—to- 
gether with some just remarks upon the in- 
fluence of the press. The following extract 
furnishes some interesting facts in relation to 
the periodical press. 

“The first newspaper published at regular 
intervals was issued monthly at Venice, in 
Italy, about 250 years since. It was called 
the Gazetta—signifying a little treasury of 
news. The number of copies issued of this 
first paper must have been very limited—for 
the jealousy of the Venetian government 
would not allow of the circulation of a printed 
sheet, so that the Gazetta continued to be dis- 
tributed in manuscript for more than thirty 
years. Files of this paper are now extant. 

“In the whole Chinese empire, although 
printing has been so long practised there, but 
one regular newspaper is published at the 
present time. It is a sort of court journal 
issued at Pekin, and called Kingpaou, or the 
Messenger of the Capital. 

“ The press had been in operation in Eng- 
land nearly a century before a regular periodi- 
cal was published. In Nov. 1665, the Len- 
don Gazette was issued weekly, and has been 
published to the present time. 

“The first newspaper in the British Ame- 
rican colonies, the Boston News Letter, was 
commenced in 1704. The Boston Gazette 
was commenced in 1710, and the third paper 
in the colonies was commenced in the same 
year in Philadelphia, entitled the American 
Weekly Mercury. The first paper in New 
York was published in 1725—in Maryland in 
1728—Rhode Island and South Carolina in 
1732—Virginia in 1736-—Connecticut and 
North Carolina in 1755—New Hampshire in 
1756—Delaware in 1761, and in Georgia in 
1763. 

“In 1775, there had been seventy-eight 
different newspapers printed—thirty-nine of 
which had been discontinued previous to that 
time—so that at the commencement of the 
Revolution there were but thirty-nine papers 
published in the United States—and of the 
number then printed, but eight establishments 
are now ih existence. 

“In 1810 the whole number of newspapers 
was 350. There are now about 1,200 news- 
paper establishments in the United States, 
from which are issued at a moderate calcula- 
tion, 100,000,000 printed sheets annually— 
which, if in one continuous sheet, would reach 
four times from pole to pole—and if embodied 
in a book form, would be equal to issuing six 
volumes as large as the Bible every minute 
in the year!” 


_____— 
—_—_-_—_ 


Diep, on the 10th instant, Many Crark, of this 
city, in the 47th year of her age. 












For ‘* The Friend.” 
CHARITY. 

That charity which is the bond of perfect- 
ness, which neither thinketh nor maketh evil, 
and which, while it abhorreth whatever is 
wrong, cleaves to those things that are good, 
is essential to the preservation of every reli- 
gious community. Between this heavenly 
affection, and that busy, tattling spirit, which 
is prying into the failings of others, and re- 
porting them to the disadvantage of a brother 
or sister, there is as wide a separation as be- 
tween light and darkness, Christ and Belial. 
The former is the accompaniment of the 
wisdom which cometh down from above, and 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and of good 
fruits ; while the latter is the product of the 
wisdom from beneath, which is declared to 
be earthly, sensual, devilish. ‘The contrast 
is strong, yet not more so than the fruits of 
the two fully justify; for as one tends to 
strengthen the bonds of Christian union, to 
increase our love for the brethren, to cover 
those weaknesses to which our frail nature is 
incident, and teaches us to forgive as we ho 
to be forgiven: the other magnifies the fail- 
ings of our friends, and creates many imagi- 
nary ones; makes us censorious and severe 
toward them, sows the seeds of disesteem anc 
discord, and breaks the ties both of social 
and religious union. It was a deep convic- 
tion of the ruinous consequence resulting 
from this vice, which induced our early 
Friends so strongly to deprecate it, to caution 
their brethren against the first temptations to 
its commission, and endeavour to fortify their 
good resolutions by the strongest guards. 
The yearly meeting has again and again re- 
peated those advices, and in order to incite 
to constant vigilance the query is required to 
be answered every three months, “ Are tale- 
bearing and detraction discouraged !” 

Perhaps there is no error to which we are 
more liable, through mere inadvertence, than 
detraction. Without any malevolent feeling 
or intention, we begin to converse respecting 
acquaintances, perhaps advert to their con- 
duct in some particular case, and almost 
without thought, pass an opinion respecting 
it; this leads to something further, and other 
disclosures are made to corroborate or justify 
the opinion we have advanced. The turn 
thus given to conversation soon degenerates 
into scandal or tale-bearing, and a friend is 
injured in his reputation, or judged and con- 
demned without the opportunity of being 
heard in his defence. It would require a 
volume to describe the various forms which 
this pernicious habit assumes in order to insi- 
nuate itself, and its secret and plausible devices 
for sapping the foundations of fellowship and 
union, and destroying the character and influ- 
ence of those who are the unconscious and 
often innocent victims of its machinations. 
How much more conducive to the general 
good of society, to the increase of love and 
harmony, to the furtherance of united and 
persevering effort in the great cause of reli- 
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another in love, to animate and encourage in 
good works, and to strengthen our faith in 
those precious doctrines and testimonies, 
which, from the concurrent evidence of the 
Spirit of God and the Holy Scriptures, our 
Society has been convinced are the truths of 
the gospel as it is in Jesus. 

The remedy for this evil must primarily 
be sought in the renovation of heart which 
it is the work of the Holy Spirit to effect 
within us. A patient endurance of its rege- 
nerating baptism will thoroughly change the 
whole character, new desires and affections 
will be induced, new dispositions and heaven- 
ly motives will actuate us, holier and higher 


objects occupy our minds, and the whole man | 










Demas had forsaken him, having loved this 
present world; we cannot for a moment sup- 
pose that he was guilty of tale-bearing and 
detraction, but rather that he saw it neces- 
sary to warn his fellow professors for the 
preservation of the church, and counteracting 
the influence their example might have in 
leading others out of the right way of the 
Lord. So in his epistle to the Romans he 
says, “I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
which cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and 
avoid them.” 

That cases have arisen in the church 
since that day, demanding similar treatment, 
cannot be controverted. In our Society, 


assume a more exalted and dignified charac-| when Wilkinson, Story, Rogers, Perot and 
ter, the grand distinguishing feature of which | Keith, erred from the ‘faith, and lighted up 


will be, love to God, and love to the whole 
family of mankind. 

But in checking the evil under discussion, 
there are many instrumental helps. If none 
were disposed to listen to tale-bearing and 
detraction, few would be found hardy enough 
to persist in it. The relish with which we 
listen, the readiness with which we join in 
the censure, and the pleasure we evince in 


the fires of discord in the church, the honour- 
able and faithful men whom we most admire 
as the instruments in the divine hand for 
building up the Society, Fox, Barclay, Penn, 
Pennington, and Ellwood, with many others, 
laboured abundantly, by word and writing, to 
expose their errors, and preserve the mem- 
bers from the Infection of their heresies. 
Surely they were not chargeable either with 


hearing something new, are the reward of|detraction or calumny. 


the tale-bearer. If we withhold these, much 
of the inducement for continuing the practice 
will be taken away. Let us then watch over 
one another in love ; endeavour to discounte- 
nance the practice by kind and tender admo- 
nitions, and to direct conversation to useful 
or innocent topics, and always avoid intro- 
ducing our friends or their characters as sub- 
jects of common and familiar discourse. 

I must not, however, conclude these hints 
without drawing a distinction which I think 
the support of truth against error requires us 
to make. It is not always detraction or tale- 
bearing to speak against the principles and 
conduct of persons. There are circumstances 
which demand an open and honest exposure 
of the course pursued by individuals, both in 
principles and practice, in order that the 
community, whether civil or religious, may 
be warned of the danger arising from their 
teaching, their influence, or example. To 
conceal the improper conduct or the false 
principles of others, where that concealment 
| would enable them to pursue that conduct 
| with impunity, or to spread those principles 

more successfully, to the injury of others, 
would be to make ourselves partakers in 
other men’s sins, and to incur a fearful re- 
sponsibility. In such circumstances it be- 
comes a duty, as faithful watchmen, to sound 


| 





ger, and at the same time to watch over our 


| harboured in our breasts. 





chap. ii.); when he warned Timothy that 


What have been the events of our own 
day! They have taught us a lesson by 
which we may well profit. When the pro- 
moters of the recent schism sought to spread 
through the peaceful borders of the Society 
their antichristian principles, how earnestly 
did they labour to brand as detraction and 
calumny every effort to put Friends on their 
guard against the disorganizing doctrines, and 
how adroitly did they manage, how constantly 
did they play upon the words “love,” and 
“charity,” in order to give the impression 
that the discord which followed their course 
was the eflect of the opposition to their minis- 
try, and to the promulgation of their infidelity 
in social circles. They would have had us be- 
lieve that their characters were so sacred, 
that even the repetition by others of sen- 
tences to which they were daily giving pub- 
licity, was detraction, and they actually found 
men weak and blind enough to go through 
the formalities of a mock disownment, to 
support the idea. But how preposterous and 
absurd is the sentiment? No marvel that 
the schismatics should eagerly grasp at a 
doctrine so convenient; for while they may 
be industriously propagating their heresies, 
however pernicious, the faithful Christian 
who, as a watchman at his post, lifts a warn- 
ning voice to arrest the evil, and preserve his 


‘the alarm, to put our friends and others on| fellow professors from the contagion, is brand- 
| their guard, to acquaint them with their dan-| ed as a tale-bearer and calumniator. 


Where a person publicly avows sentiments 


‘own spirit with the closest scrutiny, that | adverse to the faith of a religious body with 
| motives of an improper character are not| which he is connected, and persists in that 


avowal, or where his practice contravenes the 


When the eminent apostle to the gentiles| principles of that society, and his example, 
told the Galatians, in his epistle, that he with-| teaching, or influence, is likely to draw others 
stood Peter to the face, because he was to/| after him, it becomes a duty to warn others 
blame for dissembling with the Jews, (Gal. | against his conduct and principles. 


The elders of Philadelphia did so in the 


gion and virtue, and to our own purity and| Hymeneus and Philetus were vain and pro-| case of Elias Hicks, and there are many who, 
peace of mind would it be, to limit our con-|fane babblers, that Phygellus and Hermoge-|to this day, will have cause to bless the Lord 
yersation to things calculated to edify one|nes had turned away from him, and that | for it, as the means of preventing them from 
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running into those soul-destroying errors, 
which were so plausibly presented to them. 
To charge this act of the elders, so salutary 
in its effects, to the account of detraction or 
breach of unity, would be indeed to put dark- 
ness for light, and evil for good. While, 
therefore, | would earnestly exhort against 
the sin of tale-bearing and detraction, it is 
important, in my view, that we should make 
right distinctions, and know what these words 
mean, lest we pervert them into an engine 
for throwing down the barriers necessary for 
the preservation of sound doctrine and Chris- 
tian practice in the Society, proclaiming un- 
bridled license for the promulgation of senti- 
ments, however repugnant to our established 
principles, and Jeave every man to exercise 
all the influence he can acquire, in promoting 
among us whatever opinions he may choose 
to adopt. J. K. 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

After twelve years of almost uninterrupted 
and severe persecution, during which the ca- 
lamities of war, plague, and fire, had been 
poured upon the nation with little or no effect 
toward softening the hearts of the oppressors, 
the king at length issued his declaration, 
dated “ March 15th, 1671-2,” granting in- 
dulgence to dissenters, and putting an end to 
the prosecutions. The preamble to this 
document is a remarkable commentary on 
the attempts to force men into conformity of 
opinions on religious matters. To what cruel 
extent these endeavours had been carried we 
have already seen, the effect of which had 
been to discountenance religion, to disgust 
the virtuous and sober part of the community, 
and to render the licentious and irreligious 
more bold and wicked. The declaration 
says :— 

*« Our care and endeavours for the preserva- 
tion of the rights and interests of the church, 
have been sufficiently manifested to the world, 
by the whole course of our government since 
our happy restorations, and by the many and 
frequent ways of coercion that we have used 
for reducing all erring and dissenting per- 
sons, and for composing the unhappy differ- 
ences in matters of religion, which we found 
among our subjects upon our return. 

“ But it being evident, by the sad expe- 
rience of twelve years, that there is very 
little fruit of all those forcible courses, we 
think ourselves obliged to make use of that 
supreme power in ecclesiastical matters, 
which is not only inherent in us, but hath 
been declared and recognised to be so by 
several statutes and acts of parliament.” 

The check thus given to persecution en- 
abled Friends, in common with other dissent- 
ers, to assemble unmolested for the perform- 
ance of Divine worship, and sheltered them 
from becoming a prey to the rapine of merci- 
less and wicked informers. There were, 
however, above four hundred Friends in pri- 
son for conscience’ sake, some under sentence 
of banishment, some of premunite, and others 
who had been languishiag in confinement for 
ten or more years. The condition of his 



















suffering brethren excited the tenderest sym- 
pathy in the mind of George Whitehead, and 
he resolved to apply to the king in person for 
their liberty. Thomas Moore, Thomas Green, 
and he, accordingly procured an audience 
with the king and ministers, where with a 


noble and undaunted firmness he plead the |’ 


cause of the innocent sufferers, with so much 
success, that an order was issued for the 
liberation of nearly all of them 

Copies of the royal letters patent for this 
purpose, including the names of more than 
four hundred Friends, and covering many 
sheets of parchment, being prepared, George 
set out on a journey to carry them to the 
several courts, justices, sheriffs, and jailers, 
and despatched messengers in other direc- 
tions, so that in a few weeks nearly the whole 
were again in the enjoyment of their liberty. 





The law against popish recusants, and the 
tender of the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy, were powerful engines in the hands of 
the persecutor, and though never designed to 
apply to Friends, were by a most unrighteous 
construction brought to bear heavily on them. 
To remedy, if possible, this monstrous evil, 
and give some relief to his brethren, George 
Whitehead again sought an interview with 
the king, and was favourably received. 

George Whitehead did not escape a share 
in the renewed sufferings of the Society, 
which arose from the cancelling of the king’s 
order. In the year 1680 he visited the city 
of Norwich ; and meeting there unexpectedly 
with his friend Thomas Burr, a fellow minis- 
ter, they thought it right to attend the meet- 
ing of their Friends on the first day of the 
week, although they understood it was not 


The following are the concluding remarks of unlikely to be disturbed. 


George Whitehead on this subject :— 

“Ellis Hooks and I went to the sheriffs 
severally, at their inns and offices, and showed 
them the king’s patent with the liberates that 
they might see how agreeable they were; and 
they approved thereof, and readily signed and 
sealed each liberate ; being a warrant to each 
jailer, to set our Friends at liberty out of jail 
in each county where they had been detained, 
as many of them had been for a long time; 
so that at last, through much labour, care, 
and diligence, the difficulty we had been under 
came to be removed, that is, the setting at 
liberty our dear Friends, by virtue of the 
king’s letters patent, who were prisoners in 
the remote counties. 


spirit, and with a thankful heart, retain the 
remembrance how the Lord our God helped 
and enabled me, to go through that great care 
and diligence, in solicitations for the liberty 
of my dear suffering friends and brethren; 
and though I laboured for the same near six 
months together before it was fully effected, 
the Lord gave me such great encouragement, 
peace, and comfort, in my daily endeavours 
for them; and my love towards them was 
such as made the same more easy to me; in 
all which I still have great satisfaction and 
peace, which remains with me, in Christ 
Jesus my Lord and my God. I bless his 
name and power which upheld and strength- 
ened me: let Him have the glory, praise, 
and dominion for ever! saith my soul.” 

The moderation and lenity of the king was 





but illy received by the intolerant priests, 
who appeared to stand foremost in the foul 
work of religious persecution. These bigot- 
ed men incited the parliament against the 
king’s declaration, and at length procured an 
address to the king for its repeal. Charles, 
who was not inclined to persecution, and was 
| evidently disposed to pursue mild and tolerant 
measures toward his subjects, resisted the 





application fer some time. But the promoters 
of the repeal were greedy for their prey, and 
anxious to share the spoil of the Quakers’ 
goods ; they persevered in their importunate 
endeavours, until after a respite of two years, 
in which reason and religion seemed to have 


The meeting in the morning was held peace- 
ably ; but in “the afternoon, whilst George 
Ww hitehead was preaching to the people, a 
number of informers rushed into the meeting ; 
making a great noise, and endeavouring to 
push their way towards George Whitehead 
to pull him down. 

The people, however, it seems did not allow 
them to pass ; and George Whitehead desired 
to know whether they had any legal authority 
for their proceedings. They refused to give 
him any satisfaction on this point; but in- 
sinuated that he might be a Jesuit, and de- 
manded the names of the strangers. With 
this demand George Whitehead immediately 
complied, for the satisfaction of the people ; 


‘“‘ And I do in deep humility, tenderness of | and after disturbing the meeting as much as 


they could, the informers thought proper to 
retire. Soon, however, one of the sheriffs of 
the city made his appearance ; and the peo- 
ple making way for him, he required the two 
Friends to follow him; and, accompanied by 
the informers, conducted the unresisting pri- 
soners to the jail. 

In about two hours they were summoned 
to appear before the recorder; and on being 
brought into his room, they found the priest 
of the parish along with him, who during the 
examination evinced no friendly spirit towards 
them. The recorder, apparently suspecting 
them of being popish emissaries, questioned 
them closely as to whether they had orders 
from Rome ; to which they gave a plain de- 
nial, declaring in the most solemn manner 
their abhorrence of popery. 

He then questioned them about their preach- 
| ing that day at the meeting, threatening to fine 
them twenty pounds each, under ‘the Con- 
venticle Act. Finding that they would not 
deposit these sums, or give security for their 
appearance at the ensuing sessions, or take 
the oath of allegiance, he committed them to 
prison. 

From hence George Whitehead and Tho- 
mas Burr wrote a respectful letter to the ma- 
gistrates of the city, before whom they were 
to be brought, entreating their moderation 
and that they would not allow them to be de- 
prived of a full and fair hearing. 

They were accordingly brought before the 


resumed their wonted sway, the indulgence | recorder and magistrates for a hearing, when 


to tender consciences was vacated. 


the former treated them in a most unhandsome 
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and illegal manner, but the others seemed 
disposed to greater moderation. 

After a manly and Christian defence of 
their civil and religious rights, being re-con- 
veyed to prison, George Whitehead and his 
companions addressed a letter to the mayor 
and aldermen of the city, acknowledging the 
impartiality and moderation with which they 
had been treated on their trial; but at the 
same time respectfully urging the illegality 


of the proceeding, in the tendering of the | 


oath to them, and requesting a hearing in 
their council chamber, or to be brought be- 
fore the adjournment of the court. Notwith- 
standing the favourable disposition of the 
magistrates, and that the recorder, five days 
after their trial, had been voted out of place 
by the common council, their discharge was 
not effected until the time of the next regular 
sessions; when no charge being exhibited 
against them, they were ordered to be re- 
leased. 

The earl of Yarmouth and several other 
persons of eminence interfered in their favour; 


| perhaps there may be room for some of us to 
examine how far we have been at all times 
enabled, when our little ones have been in- 
| jured or insulted, to inculcate the divine pre- 
cept of forgiving injuries; and how all im- 
| portant it is that whilst giving these precepts, 
example should keep pace with them. And 
I wish the little boys to consider the noble 
| testimony and example set by their juvenile 
| companion. Jd. 
10th mo. 19th, 1835. 


LAST HOURS OF WILLIAM NEVINS. 





The company of the redeemed is repre- 
| sented as coming out of every kindred, and 
| tongue, and people, and nation; and every 
fresh verification of it is a cordial to the truly 
pious mind. William Nevins, of Baltimore, 
lately deceased, was, we believe, a preacher 
among the presbyterians, and his character, 
both as a Christian, and as respects his ta- 
'lents and acquirements, is highly spoken of. 
The following account of his last hours, we 


from which, as well as from the conduct of} extract from the New York Observer. 


the magistrates, it may be inferred that some 


change in public opinion, probably both as) 
regarded the character of the Quakers and | 


the nature of persecution, had taken place. 

It must also be admitted, that some change 
had taken place in the manner of George 
Whitehead’s treating those who differed from 
him ; and that, without any diminution of the 
sincerity and piety which marked the early 
period of his-life, there was an evident in- 


During his protracted illness, he said many 
things of a most cheering character. Many of 
| these will in due time be given to the public. 
The object of the present communication is 
| merely to give a few of his expressions, after 
|the damps of death had begun to settle on 
| his brow. On the morning of the 13th, it 
was evident the time of his departure was 
drawing nigh. When a friend entered his 


crease of that conciliatory spirit, which is| room, he said, “I am nearmy home. Blessed 


the usual accompaniment of mature wisdom. 
(To be continued.) 


For “* The Friend.” 


Early inculcation of the Peaceable Principle. 





Saviour! Satan, I think, has tried to disturb 
me; but I have looked at all the ground of 
my hope, and I find l am ona rock. Yes, I 
am going home.” After this, for many hours 
he said but little, until after four o’clock in 
the afternoon, when reviving, he said, “ Out 


“Train up child in the way he should go, and | of weakness I testify, that Jesus and his reli- 


when he is old he will not depart from it.” 


This saying of the wise man occurred to| the sake of you all. 


I should like to talk for 
I feel weak, but I feel 


gion are sufficient. 


my mind this morning, and I was led a little | peace too. O Jesus, I choose thee, but thou 


to trace what would be the result with regard | first calledst me. 
I believe it possible for a 


to peace or war. 
child to have certain principles so early and 
so forcibly impressed on his mind as to be 
conscientiously scrupulous of violating them. 


I don’t know that I shall 
be able to say any thing more.” 
minutes his strength seemed to return, and 
he said, “Oh, there is but one that says, 
‘ Fear not, I am with thee—be not dismayed.’ 


In a few} 


A child may have it so implanted on his| In that I confide. O blessed Lord, thou hast 
mind from early youth to abstain from eat- | said, I will never forsake thee. He does not 
ing swines flesh, as to be really conscientious|make me to triumph exactly—but I have 
in this matter; and if so, why not with re-| every disposition ; ‘O to grace how great a 


gard to the resentment of injuries, and thence | debtor, daily I’m constrained to be.’ Repeat 


to return good for evil, and thereby fulfil the | it, ‘Jesus sought.’” 





Here his kind friend re- 


direction of our Divine Master, “ Whatsoever | peated 


ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them.” From whence then 
would warriorscome! Surely, I have thought, 
not from among Christians. But how is this 


to be attained? Do we begin early enough to | 


instil this self-denying principle into the ten- 
der minds of our children? I fear not; though 
there may be exceptions, and I hope there 
are many. I know not when I was better 
pleased than on hearing the reply of a little 
boy, who, on coming from school, was ac- 
costed by another, who said, “ I'll fight you.” 
He answered, “ Fighting is not my trade, it 
is a poor business.” And so I think it. Now 


“ Jesus sought me when a stranger, 
Wandering from the fold of God. 
He to rescue me from danger, 
Interposed his precious blood.” 


“ That will do,” he said—“I mean his pre- 
cious blood will do. Yes—yes, Jesus is on 
the other side of Jordan,—yes, and on this 
side too, and he will go with me through 
Jordan. ‘The Lord's blessed will be done. 
That blessed heaven. Rest, love, to all that 
are absent. I recommend Christ to them— 
I have no other recommendation but Jesus. 
He has supported me all along for several 





for me, ‘One there is above all others,’ sing 
it—O sing it, or sing ‘ When I can read my 
title clear.’” One verse was sung; he be- 
came very calm, and at the close he said 
“Thank the Lord for all his goodness to 
me.” Here he sank into a slumber. At 
different times during the night, he said, “‘O 
for grace to be patient.” When told that he 
was patient, “ Yes,” said he, “but I would 
be patient as a lamb.” At another time, he 
said, “‘ Precious Saviour, be with me even to 
the end.” “ Won’t it be sweet to fall right 
into the arms of Jesus?” ‘To another, he 
said, “ Let patience have her perfect work. 
Through much tribulation! through much 
tribulation!” Rousing up, he said, “1 know 
not what you are about, but all I care think- 
ing about is my precious Saviour—dear bless- 
ed one.” At eight o’clock on the morning 
of the 14th, he said “ Come, my soul, thy suit 
prepare. Go on.” ‘The hymn-book was 
brought, and being asked if we should sing 
or read, he said, read. The first verse read, 
“Come, my soul, thy suit prepare, 
Jesus loves to answer prayer, 


He himself has bid thee pray, 
Rise and ask without delay.” 


When finished, he said, “O yes, I ask for 
patience and help to the end. Goon.” At the 
end of the second verse, which reads thus :— 
“ With my burden, I begin, 

Lord! remove this load of sin! 

Let thy blood, for sinners spilt, 

Set my conscience free from guilt.’ 
He said, “ Yes—yes—the blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanses from all sin.” At the end 
of the third verse, 


“ Lord I come to thee for rest : 
Take possession of my breast, 
Here thy sovereign right maintain, 
And without a rival reign.” 


He said, “ Yes—Lord begin thy reign when- 
ever thou choosest, and continue it for ever.” 
At the close of the fourth verse, 
“ Show ine what I have to do, 
Every hour my strength renew, 


Let me live a life of faith, 
Let me die thy peuple’s death.” 


He added, “ Lord, thou seest what poor crea- 
tures we all are. Bless us and strengthen 
us. Dear Saviour, thou givest me some suf- 
fering, but nothing compared to what many 
saints and thyself suffered.” About five 
o’clock, he asked to be raised up, and said, 
“ Death,—death, now, come Lord Jesus— 
Dear Saviour /” and fell asleep. 


Remarkable Instance of Presence of Mind. 

We have heard of a remarkable instance 
of presence of mind exhibited a few days 
since, by an intelligent boy, eight or nine 
years of age, in Pittsfield, N. H., which is 
worth recording. He was alone on the banks 
of a mill pond, when he unfortunately slipped 
and fell in. The water was deep, and he 
knew not how to swim—and on coming to 
the surface, he found himself at the distance 
of several feet from the shore. At that mo- 
ment it occurred to him that it was stated in 
Parley’s Magazine, (a work which he had 


weeks, and now see! his grace is sufficient} read with great care and delight,) that if 
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persons in such a predicament would throw 
themselves on their back, and kick with their 
feet, at the same time keeping their hands 
perfectly still, they would be able to keep 


their heads above water for a long time. He | 


tried the experiment, which was successful 
beyond his hopes, for his head being towards 
the bank, after kicking manfully for a few 
moments, he was enabled to grasp a bush on 
the borders, and gain terra firmu. So much 
for Parley’s Magazine and presence of mind. 
— Boston Jour. 


—-—— 
Communicated for “ The Friend.” 


BEQUESTS OF NATHANIEL SMITH. 


The following bequests were made by the late Na- | 


thaniel Smith, of Flushing, Long Island, New York, 
a member of our Society. He left no children. 


$32,000 to some relatives of his wife, and several per- 
sonal friends. 

$3000 to the Orphan Asylum of New York. 

$3000 to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. 

$3000 to the Society of the United Brethren for propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Heathen. 

$2000 to the Society for the relief of respectable indi- 
gent females in New York. 

$2000 to the New York Female Asylum for Lying-in 
Women. 

$4000 for the relief of indigent persons in Flushing, 
to be expended in Bibles, fuel, and money. 

$1000 to the Methodist Episcopal Church in Flushing. 

$500 to the Methodist Episcopal Church of Coloured 
People of Flushing. 

$500 to the Bible Association of Friends in America, 
and the residue of his estate—say about $9000—to 
be equally divided between the American Bible So- 
ciety, the American Tract Society, and the Bible 
Association of Friends in America. 
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The Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Richmond, Indiana, occurred in the 
week commencing with the 5th of the pre- 
sent month. A letter from a correspondent, 
a member of that meeting, dated the 11th of 
the month, says :— 

“Our Yearly Meeting has just closed; we 
have had a large, solemn meeting, much 
favoured in its several sittings, by the sensi- 
ble presence of the Good Shepherd. Many 
interesting subjects were acted upon and sa- 
tisfactorily adjusted. The labours of our 
yearly meeting for the good of the Indians 
and people of colour, have not been abated ; 
the reports of our committees on these sub- 
jects being, as usual, heard and acted upon 
with much interest. A minute of our meet- 
ing for sufferings, containing its testimony 
against certain doctrines set forth in a book 
lately published, called ‘A Beacon to the 
Society of Friends,’ was read, and being 
united with, was directed to be incorporated 
with the printed minutes of our yearly meet- 
ing.” 

One of our distant subscribers, in a letter 
suggests the propriety of occupying occasion- 
ally a column or two of the paper with use- 
ful information upon rural and agricultural 
affairs. In several instances, we have before 
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linserted articles of the kind, and to-day have 
introduced two, which appeared to us of suf- 
ficient interest to claim attention. Having 
|regular access to several valuable periodicals 
devoted to such subjects, we shall continue to 
draw upon them when suitable. But to give 
|spirit and life to this department, it must be 
‘obvious to all, nothing would so much contri- 
|bute as original communications, the result 
of experience and observation ; and we should 
ibe really gratified, if our friends in the coun- 


} 


to time, with contributions, containing facts, 
details of experiments, and remarks, in any 
branch of husbandry, gardening, and rural 
;economy ; by which means they would add 
materially to the value of this Journal, and 
| benefit the community at large. 





From the West Indies. 


Barsavors, August 12.—The speech of his excel- 
| lency the governor of the Bahamas, having appeared 
to us a very sensible and interesting document, we 
have placed it in our paper this day. It embraces 
several points of vital importance to the well-being of 
the lately emancipated class of the population. We 
especially allude to the formation of Friendly Societies 
and Savings Banks. This is not the first time we have 
noticed the subject in our paper, with the view of di- 
recting public attention to it. The great success 
which has attended societies of this kind in the mo- 
ther country is well known, where thousands of people 
in the lowest ranks of life have learned to cconomise, 
and to put up a portion of their earnings against old 


well as black, and the lamentable consequences that 
have resulted from their thoughtlessness of the future. 
The persevering exertions of several of our clergy in 
establishing Friendly Societies have been crowned 
with success. ‘These societies, we know, chiefly com- 
posed of persons of colour, are doing a great deal of 
good. They are promoting, in a considerable degree, 
the spiritual as well as temporal welfare of their mem. 
bers. We wonder we do not hear of the formation of 
such socicties in every parish of the island. At the 
same time we must express our regret that so few 
white persons enrol their names in these associations. 
They are eminently calculated, under judicious man- 
agement and pious superintendence, to encourage in- 
dustry and frugality, and to foster all the virtues 
which constitute the truly Christian character. 

We have passed another anniversary of the awful 
| visitation of the 11th August, 1831. Since that dread- 
ful calamity our island has been greatly blest. There 


—— 


have reaped the fruits of the earth in great abundance. 
Spiritual and temporal mercies have been showered 
down upon us. 

It was most gratifying to us yesterday, to see how 
religiously the day was observed by all the classes of 
}our vast population in this town. At St. Mary’s 
| Chapel, where we attended, there was an overflowing 
| congregation; and powerfully were the feelings of the 

people there assembled awakened by the impressive 
sermon delivered by their minister. 

Saint Vincent.—By Saint Vincent papers just re- 
ceived we are informed that the house of assembly 
have passed the amendments to their Abolition Bill 
which are necessary to ensure the sanction of the 
British government, and secure their compensation. 
The “ bone of contention” is said to have been nine- 
teen days extra time for the apprenticed labourers. 
This has been conceded. It is therefore to be hoped 
this is a final measure, and St. Vincent will be gazetted 
as entitled to share in the compensation. When will 
our legislature “take wit in their anger,” and do the 
needful? Loud and deep, we assure them, are the 
murmurs abroad at their procrastination. His ma- 
jesty’s government has cancelled all the appointinents 
of special magistrates in St. Vincent made by the 
lieutenant governor under the police act. The three sti- 





|try could be induced to furnish us from time | 


age, sickness, or_infirmity. We all know the reckless | 
extravagance of the lower orders among us, white as | 


has been no very severe sickness prevailing, and we | 











pendiary magistrates are now the only persons author- 
ised to hear and determine complaints between em- 
ployers and apprenticed labourers. This is all right, in 
}our opinion. The decisions of colonial magistrates, if 
at all in favour of the employer, would always be sus- 
pected of partiality by the government, let the cha- 
racter of the magistrates be ever so upright. They 
must be heartily glad to be rid of so vexatious an em- 
ployment, especially as they receive no pay for their 
services. 

A late paper states that the number of 
sheep in Vermont does not much exceed 
eleven hundred thousand—the produce in 
wool is three pounds to the sheep, and the 
average price of the wool is sixty-five cents 
to the pound. The whole annual value is 
therefore a little more than two millions of 
dollars. 





FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 


The managers of Friends’ Reading Rooms 
have arranged for the delivery, during the 
ensuing winter, of a course of lectures on 
chemistry, and one on natural philosophy. 
They will be delivered on the evenings of 
fourth and seventh days, commencing next 
fourth day evening, the 28th instant, at half 
past seven o'clock. Each course will be 
illustrated by appropriate apparatus and ex- 
periments, and an endeavour used, on the 
part both of the lecturer and the managers 
of the association, to render them interesting 
and instructive to the young men for whose 
use and benefit the institution was established. 
They will be delivered in the lower room. 





A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on the 29th instant, at 3 o’clock, p. m. in 
Friends’ Reading Room, on Apple tree alley, 
second door above Fourth street. 


Hawnnau Paut, See’ry. 


10 mo. 24th. 


| A stated meeting of the “ Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends within the limits of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting,” will be held 
on second day, the 2d of the eleventh month, 
at Cropwell meeting house, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


Nartuanret N. Sroxes, Sec’ry. 





A male teacher is wanted for Friends’ 
| schvol at Crosswicks, to commence early in 
eleventh month. Application may be made 

to 
Samvuet Buntrne, 
Crosswicks, N. J. 
or Samuen Auuinson, Jr. 
Yardville, \. J. 
10th mo. 20th, 1835. 





Diep, at his residence on the 18th of the eighth 
month last, aged about 68 years, Isaac Ocpen, of 
Mount Pleasant township, Columbia county, Pa. a 
member of Muncy Monthly Meeting and Vishing 
Creek Particular Meeting, of Friends. 
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